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a ravenous credulity by an ex-Christian people that was suffering the
discomfort of a spiritual vacuum as a consequence of the decay of its
ancestral Christian religious beliefs. In the year 1952 of the Christian
Era, few Western children were being kept awake at night by a fear of
suddenly hearing the blast of the Last Trump, but many chronologically
adult Western men and women were living in terror, night and day, of
seeing 'the iron laws of Economies' inexorably ordain a catastrophic
slump in which the wretched votaries of Free Enterprise would be
carried off by the gleefully pouncing demons of Communism to suffer
torments, predestined for the economically damned, against which there
were no known means of insurance or moral rights of appeal.

After the invading Myrmidons of Science had thus triumphantly
established an apparently impregnable strong-point, at the economic
level, in the hitherto inviolately irrational domain of Civilization, it
would have been surprising if they had not followed up this signal first
success in a virgin field by breaking into a general advance at every level
and all along the line. This ambitious attempt to assert the sovereignty
of 'the laws of Nature' over the life of Man in Process of Civilization in
all its aspects and all its dimensions had been initiated by the pioneers of
a new human science that had been labelled 'Sociology', though the
cause of intellectual clarity might have been served better if this depart-
ment of the science of Man had been explicitly distinguisshed from the
sociology of Primitive Man by being designated "the Anthropology of
Man in Process of Civilization'. The truth was that the two latter-day
Western sciences which had come to be known by the conventional
names 'Anthropology* and 'Sociology' were distinguishable from one
another, not by any intrinsic difference between their respective methods
and aims, but merely by a fortuitous difference between their respective
objects of study. They were at one with one another in being endeavours
to discover 'laws of Nature' governing Human Life,

This affinity between the sciences of Primitive Human Life and of
Human Life in Process of Civilization had been tacitly but eloquently
recognized in the practice of research and teaching, and this practical
rapprochement between the two academic disciplines had gone so far by
A.D. 1948 that in that year the opening sentences of a paper by a socio-
logist on 'the limitations of anthropological methods in Sociology'1
could be conceived as follows:

'One of the more interesting of contemporary developments in the

* This discussion of 'the Limitations of Anthropological Methods in Sociology* by
Robert Bierstedt, with a comment on Bierstedt's paper by Clyde Kluekhohn, will be
found in The American Journal of Sociology, vol. hv, No. I, July 1948 (Chicago 1948,
University of Chicago Press), pp. 22-30. Bierstedt's thesis is summarized as follows in
his own abstract of it:

'Profound differences between primitive and civilised societies restrict the efficacy of
anthropological methods when applied to the latter. Among the more important of these
differences are the following: (i) civilised societies are literate; (a) they have histories;
(3) they are susceptible to comprehensive causal analysis in historical terms; (4) their
cultural diversity and variety are incomparably great; (5) their relations with other
societies are constant and pervasive in botth Time and Space. Anthropological methods
in general are designed to answer questions whose sociological significance is limited
when the subject of inquiry is a civilised society.'

The present writer's comment on Bierstedt's thesis would be; (i) the antithesis